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I 


I. H^TRODUCTIOM 


1.1 Industrial structui-'e in any economy undergoes significant 
changes over time due to changes in the demand pattern, cechno" 
logy, factor supply, etc, which efface the competitive position 
of different industries. Similar phenomena also operate within 
the same industrial groups as a result of v/hich some industrial 
units tend to lag behind. This requires rationalization of 
labour force and modernization of inefficient units and in extre-r 
me cases even downright closure of some units. Such a process 

of industrial restructuring has important repercussions on the 
grov/th and structure of employment. 

1.2 The process of industrial restructuring has also been 
going on in the Indian economy in the past decades during which 
many nev/ industries have surged ahead while the old industries 
are facing stagnation or decline, ,The liberalisation of controls 
and the emphasis on modernization and upgradation of technology 
is expected to quicken the process of industrial restructuring. 
Hence the need for a planned restructuring of industry. 

1.3 While the need for the progressive restructuring of 
industry in India is ^^^ell accepted, it is also recognized that 
the efficiency and employment effects of such a programme of 
technological change must be understood in advance and appro“ 
priate institutional mechanism should be developed to deal xvith 
the problem of labour redeployment to keep the process of 
technology adoption smooth. 
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II .3.1 Four industrial .groups, which are most important from 


I. 4 It is also realized that the magnitude of the problem 

of industrial restructuring, the types of industries affeGted, 
the overall economic environment, etc., are likely to differ 
from one industrial centre to another. Hence, planning for 
industrial restructuring has to be region specific. 

II. THE PRESEMT STUDY • ; 

11,1 It is in this light that the present study seeks to 
examine the problems of industrial restructuring in Kanpur “ 
a major textile centre of Northern India, which has been facing 
the problem of industrial sickness for quite some time now. 

The major objectives of the study and its design have been 
explained briefly below. 


Objectiv es 

II. 2.1 The major objectives of the study included the examina- . 
tion of the followings 

(a) The grov;th and structxxre of employment with particular 
reference to the industrial sector 5 

The need for and proposed programmes of modernisation 
in selected industries; 

The characteristics of the workforce likely to be 
affected by the programmes for industrial restructuring; 
The attitude of the v/orkers towards programmes of indu- 
strial restructuring; and, 

The response of the trade unions to plans of industrial 
restructiuring. 
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the point of view of employment in Kanpur were selecoea lor 
the study, namely, Cotton Textiles, Leather Pi’ocebsing, Foot 
wear and Iron and Steel. In 1984.-'85 these four groups employed 
28141, 2570 , 2563 and 1402 workers respectively accounting for 
48.8 per cent, 4.5 per cent, 4.4 per cent and 2.4 per cent 
respectively of total factory workers in Kanpur. 


II. 3. 2 From each industrial group five units viere randomly 
selected, except in the case of Footwear in which case 10 ijnits 
were selected because of the small size of the units. From 
each selected unit a predetermined nuaioer of workers weTe rand- 
omly selected for interview' keeping in mind the size of the 
units. Thus, a total of 950 workers from 25 industrial units 
Were surveyed by our research team. Details c.i. the sample are 


II. 3. 3 For TD'Jirposes of the present interim report daca pertain- 
ing to 200 workers - 125 from Cotton Textiles and 25 each from 
other industrial groups was tabulated. The list of factories 
from which the sample was drawn has been given in Table 2, 


III. EMPLOYI'IEOT GROVffH -AlID STRUCTURE 


III. 1.1 The growth of Kanpur started since the late eignteenth 
Century when the British decided to estaolish an Army Canton- 
ment at the iplace because of it's strategic locauion, Kanpur 
soon started flourishing as a growing army base and trading 
centre. By 1853 the population of Kanp-or had reached 118000 
and by 1901 it rose to 203000.. Population of the city continued 
to. rise rapidly in the present century to make it a major 



III. 2.1 The structure of work*-force in Kanpur Agglomeration 
has-been shown in Table 4. About three-fifths of tae working 
force is engaged in the tertiary- seci/Or and nearly t'^'o—fiftas 
in the secondary sector. The most important industrial cate- 
gories are non-household industry, ’other services' and trade 
and commerce accounting for 32.54 per cent, 29.94 per cent and 
19,38 per cent of the workforce; respectively according to the 
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metropolitan centre of the country. By 1981 the popula cion of 
the city had reached the figure of 1639064. 


III. 1.2 The first textile mill called the Elgin Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Co. Ltd, was incorporated in 1861 and started fun- 
ctioning in 1864. Soon Kanpur v/as to emerge as one of the three 
major textile ceiitres of the country together with Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. Kanpur also started attracting a number of other 
industries notably leather and leather products and basic metals. 
The industrial working force in Kanpur numbered 13324 by 1911. 

Its growth was even more striking in the first half of the 
present century. By 1951 the number of v/orkers in the industrial 
sector had crossed the figure of 1 lakh. 


III.1 .3 The proportion of manufacturing workers to total work- 
force of the city increased from 20 per cent in 1921 to 45.9 
per cent in 1951. Apart from becoming the biggest manufacturing 
centre in Northern India, Kanpur -also emerged as a leading ^ 
centre of trade and covamerce as well as education, in fact, 
the services sector has been expanding at a much faster rate 
as compared to manufacturing since 1951. 


Ill .2 Structure 



Census of 1 981,. During tlie decade 1971 "”81 the proportion of 
workers in the secondary and primary sectors have gone up while 
that of the tertiary sector has declined. 

III. 3 Recent Period 


III. 3.1 As shown in Table 5 ps-T’ cent growth in the number of 
workers between 1971-81 was highest in the case of category 3 
(livestock, fishings etc.} and category 6 (construction) 
nearly 125 per cent. Non-household manufacturing also registered 
a fairly high grov/th of 28.68 per cent during this period, 
though v/orking in household industry increased by only 3.83 
per cent. The increase in worliforce v/as relatively lower in 
the services sector, i.e ^categories 7,' 8 and 9. Tise growch 
rate was generally higher in the case of female workers as 
compared to the male v/orkers in most of fche sectors. Hov^ever, 
their proportion remains rather small in all the oectors, 

III. 3. 2 In absolute terms largest increase occurred in the 
case of non-household industry (32675) followed by ’other 
services’ (17908) and trade and commerce (8352). These three 
categories accounted for 44,6 per cent, 24.4 per cent and 11.4 
per cent respectively of the total increase of 73308 in the 
workforce in Kanpur Agglomeration between 1971-81, 

:}-:IIi.-4-: Organi zed aeG,tnr::t; :^-:r:;:t;tl-7 

II I. 4.1 The organized sector accounts for about 45 per cent 
of total workforce in Kanpur districts, most of it being 
located in Kanpur city. In the recent years employoient grty.vth 
has been rather low in Kanpur,. .Thus , between 1983 and 1988 
emplo3raient in- organized sector in Kanpur district increased by 



only 1674 or 0.72 per cent. In fact, in many sectors includ- 
ing 'manufacturing j trade and transport employment in the 
organized sector has declined over 'bh is period, the decline 
being noticeable in case of the aianufac 'bur ing sector (Table 6) 
Finance and Insurance; ’other serviees’ and construction, 
however , show an expansion in employtaent in the organized 


III, 5 It was also found that eaiployment in the organized 
private sector has registered a sharp decline of 43.75 per 
cent between 1983 and 1988, while employment in the organized 
public sector has gone up 'oy 31.12 per cent pTable 7/'. The 
decline in e'mployaient in case of the 'public sector was spread 
over all industrial categories (except category 5), but it 
was particularly sharp in case of categories 2 and 3. The 
latter categories, however, show an increase of nearly 110 per 
cent in case of the public sector. 


IV. INDUSTRIAL GROV/Tt 


IV, 1 Kanpur Re gi on 


IV. 1.1 Table 8 shows the growth of factory industry in Kanpur 
and its surrounding districts. It would be observed that 
industrial development is rather low in the region outside 
Kanpur. Kanpur has retained i'ts position of predomina'nce in 
industrial activity, though during the last decade its share 
in industrial workforce has declined sligntly. Among the other 
districts of the region ParruWiabad, Fatehpur and Unnao are 
showing encouraging progress of, factory i'adustry, but three 
remaining districts, na'meiy.Etawah, Hamirp'ur and Jalaun are 


not attracting ne'w industries. 


IV. 2 Kanpur _ Dig. tJ^ict_ 

rv.2.1 The gro^vth of factory industry in Kanpur district has 
been shown in Table 9. The number of registered factories in ■ 
Kanpur district lias been rising continuously. The number of 
factory Virorkers after showing a rise in the seventies has gone 
down markedly in the eighties. The value of output at const- 
ant prices shows a marked increase of 69 per cent in 1985“84 
over 1974-75, but value added at constant prices rose only by 
2.73 per cent over the same period. Thus, while Kanpur 
continues to attract nav/ investment in industries because of 
its agglomeration economies in terms of number of workers and 
value added it is experiencing stagnation in the recent years. 
The share of Kanpur in. total factory worViers in U. P. has 
declined from 25.75 psr cent in 1960-61 to 16.75 per cent in 
i 974-75 and further to 10.34 per cent in 1984-85. 

IV ,3 Indus tr ia 1 S hif t_s_ 

IV, 3,1 There have occurred significant changes in the indu- 
strial structure in Kanpur. To study these changes we select- 
ed 17 industrial groups at the three digit level, which employed 
200 workers or more. Growth of these industrial groups over 
the period 1974-75 and 1984-85 has been shown in Table 10, 
while the number of factories has gone dov/n over this period 
in case of the industrial group 231 , 312, 331, 343, 350 and 
353 it has gone up in case of industrial group 204, 205, 290, 
291, 303, 330, 340 and 380, while the number remained constant 
in case of group 310, 313 ahd/345. In, terms of number of 



workers again 6 industrial groups show a rise nouaDiy , 

303 and 380, while 11 groups show a decline. The decline was 
particularly marked in case of group 290,. 310, 330 and 350. In 
terms of value of output the more dynamic groups are 204, 205 
291, 303 and 353. Value of output registered a decline in case 
of groups 510 and 312. In value added terms the fastest grow-- 

ing groups are 204, 291, 303, 340 and 353. But value of output 
has gone dov\m in case of as many as 6 industrial groups, i.e,, 
290, 310, 312, 331, 343 and 380. Significantly these groups 
also exner fenced a decline in the number of vrorkers with the 


IV^3*2 As a result of tha dixfsrencss in grov/th rate 1116 snare 
of industrial groups has undergone changes over the period 
•^974-75 to 1984“85 ns can be seen from Table 11, Cotton Textile. 
(231) has retained its prominent position in working force but 
has lost in terms of output and value added, Leatner processing 
(290) has also suffered a marked declLae in its position as 
also heavy chemicals (310) and Iron and Steel (331). On the 
other hand Grain Mills (204) Bakery (205), Leather Shoes (291) ■ 

and Plastics (303) show an improvement in their relative shares 
in industrial aggregates. Taking the selected 17 industrial 
groups as a whole we find that they have retained their share 
in PTTTni nvment . but lost in terms of other induscrial aggregates 


5XTILE INDUSTRY 


■RO'.vTH AMD PROBLEMS' OF COTTON 


V.1 Cotton Textiles industry has occupied a dominant 

TO os it ion' in the indus.trH structiare, oi Kanp'ur since the 



beginning. Under the impetus of increasing demand the indust 
•cy Surged rapidly ahead during the in ter -war years. Employ- 
ment rose from about 12000 in 1931 to 42442 in 1951. After 


1951j however, the growth of the Kanpur Textile industry v/as 
arrested. Employment stagnated and was 43728 in 1965, i.e., 
only 3 per cent above the level reached in 1951. Output over 
this period rose by only 18 per cent, but it was 13 par cent 
less in 1965 as compared to 1956. In the next decade, that is 
betv/een 1965 and 1975 employment in Kanpur Textile industry 
declined by nearly 16000 or by 34.5 per cent. 


V.2 Thus since the mid-fifties Kanpur Textile industry 

has been facing a crisis of an unprecedented order. Over the 
years the industry has lost its competitive position vis-a-vis 
other centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad, Most of the units 
are very old and the machinery is worn out. The Kanpur Mills 
mainly produce low count yarn and medium and coarse cloth and 
have not diversified their products The cost of production is 
also higher in Kanpur due to lov/ labour productivity, old 
machinery, higher price of cotton procured from far off -markets 
high po\/er rates, etc. There have been frequent closures and 


V,3 The working of the Kanpur Textile Mills deteriorated 

to such an extent that as many as 8 out of the 9 working 


Out of the 8 nationalized mills, of Kanpur 5 are under the 


management .of NTC and 3 under that of BiC, However, even 
after nationalization the .v/or king „of these -mills does not 


show an improvement. In fact,, their combined losses went up 



V.4 Selected indicators of Kanpur Textile industry for 

the period '1974“'75 to 1984“S5 have been shown in Tahle 13. The 
number of factories over this period has gone down from 26 to 
12, The nui'iiber of workers has remained nearly constant. Inve- 
sted capital^ however ^ shows a substantial increase, nearly 
doubling over the period. Value of output again shov/s a 
significant rise both at current and constant prices. However, 
the grov/th of output slackened after 1S*78-79. ^alue of output 
declined sharply in 1979-80 and again in 1981-82, but picked 
up after that. The trends in value added have been rather 
Arratic. In as manv as 6 vears out of 10 it shows a decline 


Trend! 


over the previous year and \-ras negative 
net income also show a similar trend. 


V,5 Table 13 shows the trends in Capital - labour and 

Output “ labour ratios in Kanpur textile Industry, The 
Capital - Labour ratio lias gone u]p markedly over the period 
1974-75 and 1934-85, Output-Lab o’or ratio also shows a 
distinct improvement till 1980-81, registering a decline afuer 
that. Value added per v/orker, however, has fluctuated violently 
from vear to veer and does not reveal a distinct trend, ■ 


V.7 Trend rates of growth for selected variables for I^anpur 

Textile industry for the period 1974-75 and 1983*'84 have been 
shown in Table 14. During this period invested capital at 
constant prices shows a rise at the race of 5.79 per cent per 
annum. Value of output at cons'cant prices also rGgister>:;d a 


growth rate of 4.76 per cent per annum, but the grov/th rate of 
value added was only 1.43 per cent, Hov/ever, trend rate for 
net income was negative. Capital - labour ratio has increased 
at a rate of 4. ST per cent per annum (at constant prices,) and 
Output “ labour ratio at a rate of 3.71 per cent. However, 
value added as well as net income per worker show a negative 
trend. : 

V,8 Employment elasticity with respect to output and value 

added were found to be positive for the period under study. 

The elasticity was, however, much higher v;ith respect to output 
as compared to value added, being 1 .431 and 0.316 respectively. 

V.9 The cotton textile mills of Kanpur have remained 

financially non--viable for quite some time v/ith the sole exce- 
ption of J.K. Mills. Their continued working has involved a 
heavy burden on the State Exchequer , Such a process cannot be 
sustained for long. They have to be modernized and made viable 
ViTith a sense of lurgency. According to the proposals prepared 
by the mills modernization of these mills v/ould require an 
investment of over Rs.SO crores mostly on plants and equipments 
Some reduction in the work-force would also oe unavoidable in 
the lorocess of modernization. To keep the process of technolo- 
gical upgradation smooth suitable arrangements have to be 
devised for the training and redeployment of rehabilitation 
of the affected v/orkers . 

VI. CI141ACT2RISTICS AKD ATTITUDES OF U0RK31S .' ,, " '1:; 

il:liii4 6bci biE coh:bmidd:Gharaatehihti cd'-A:h::::;f^o:r:pl 

VI. 1.1 .Caste ; Nearly 70 qoer cent, of the sample workers are 


Hindus and 29 per cent Muslims* Among textile workers propor- 
tion of Muslims is relatively lower (16.8 per cent) and that 
of Upper Caste Hindus is relatively higher (50,4 per cent). 

In case of footwear and leather processing over 60 per cent of 
workers are muslims, while in the case of iron and steel 
bacte'/ard and scheduled caste workers constitute the majority 
(Table 16). 

VL.1.2 Age ; More than one -third of the ^\^orkers are above the 
age of 45, nearly two-fifths are in the age group 35 ” 45 and 
one-fourth are below the age of 35 (Table 17). The proportion 
of workers in the age groups above 45 is higher in case of 
cotton textile and leather processing. 

Size of Househ old : The average size of the household 
is 5.76 (Table 18), It is slightly larger in case of cotton 
textile industry - 6,02, The average number of workers per 
household is 1 .44 and that of non-workers 4.32 giving a v/orker- 
dependant ratio of 3. 

Education : Only 21,50 per cent of the workers are 
illiterate while 32 per cent had education upto Primary level 
and 28.5 per cent upto Junior High School (Table 19), No one 
had any technical diploma. Level of education is higher in 
case of textile workers, with over one-fourth of the workers 
with Secondary or Higher level education. 

Technical Training ; Only 69 per cent of the workers 
(73,6 per cent in textiles) have received some kind of training 
(Table 20), 44,20 per cent workers received training as appren 

tices and 31.16 per cent were trained on the job, while 16,67 



VI, 1.8 Ea rnin gs and Expenditure : Distribution of respondents 
by monthly emoluments has been shown in Table 25, While the 
disperson of earnings is quite large, majority (49.50 per cent) 
falls in the earning group of Rs,900 - 1100 per month. Earning 
levels are higher in case of textile industry, in which 63.2 
per cent workers fall in the earning group of Rs,900 “ 1100 
and 24,80 per cent in the group of Rs.1100 - 2000, . ; 


per cent learnt the skill from senior v/ or kers or ustads. Only 
4.34 per cent of textile workers and 11 .77 per cent of foot- 
wear workers have received any kind of formal training. 


VI. 1.6 Native P lace ; The proportion of migrant workers to 


total workers is 57 per cent for all groups and 55.2 per cent 
for textile workers, Foot’Arear industry has a distinctly lower 
percentage of migrant workers - 20 per cent. But in case of 
leather processing and iron, and steal the ligure is as high as 
80 per cent (Table 21/, 



VI, 2 Attitudes and Re sponses 


VI, 2,1 Techaologi c al Chang e s A very large majority of work- 
ers interviewed (75.5 per cent) were in favour of technological 
change in their units. But in case of footwear v/orkers the 
majority was against technological change (Table 28), 


VI, 2, 2 Vo lmtar y, Ratire^^^ ; Slightly over one-third, of 
the sample workers were willing to seek voluntary retirement 
(Table 29). The willingness was however, conditional, 43.66 
per cent of the willing workers wanted alternative permanent 
government jobs and 39.44 wanted full pay;aent of salary for 
the remaining service period (Table 30). 8.45 per cent insisted 

on pr.ompt payment of all retirement dues and 5.63 per cent on 
jobs for their dependents. It was also found that the majority 
of textiles workers below the age of 35 years wanted alterna- 
tive government job but the majority of those above the age 
of 35 years preferred full payment of salary for the remaining 
period (Table ‘31). ' ■ ■ ' ' 
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VI i 1,9 Textile and footwear group have relatively much higher 

earning levels as compared to the other tv;o groups (Table 26), 
The contribution of other household earnings is relatively 
higher in case of cotton textiles (26.48 per cent). 

VI. 1.10 Per Capita income for all groups is Rs.207,01 per month 
and per capita expenditure Rs, 160. 00 (Table 27). The level of 
per capita income and expenditure is highest in case of textile 
industry (Rs.225 and Rs,172 respectively) followed by footwear 
industry. The figures are quite lov/ for leather processing 
industry. Income levels exceed the current consumption expend- 
iture in all industry groups. 
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VI ,2, 3 A lternati ve Occupati P references ; 85.5 per cent 

of v/orkers are Interested in taking up a job after leaving the 
present job^ while 14,5 per cent are not interested in any job 
(Table 32). There is a strong preference for setting up own 
business after leaving the present job. 36.00 per cent gave 
their first preference to ’own business’, 14.50 per cent to 
taking up sane job in other industry and 12,00 per cent to 
similar job in same industry (Table 33). The majority wants 
alternative occupation in the same locality (40,00 per cent) 
or within Kanpur (13.50 per cent) or around Kanpur (25.00 per 
cent) (Table 34) . 

VI, 2, 4 Majority wants to open a general store or grocery shop 
(42.76 per cent) follov;ed by cloth shop (19.31 per cent). 

Other alternative business sugg.ested v/ere dairying, leather 
shop, vegetable vendor, tea stall, electrical shop, agricul- 
ture and taxi driving (Table 35). 

^^•^•5 Investment Requirements ; Average investment for 
proposed venture was put at Rs, 28438, majority (71,66 per cent) 
mentioning the amount above Rs', 25000 (Table 36). On average 
the workers were willing to contribute Rs. 12552'. Average of 
government assistance required was put at Rs,15885. In 57 per 
cent cases demand for government assistance v/as below Rs ,20000 
and in 43 'oer cent cases above Rs, 20000 (Table 36). 
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VII, VIEWPOINT OF THE TRADE UNIONS 


VII, 1 To ascertain the viev/point and reactions of the trade 
union leaders -we held discussions with 14 trade union leaders 
of textile workers belonging to different organizations such 
as AITUC (6), INTUC (3j, BMS (3) as Virell as independent associa 
tions (2) and joint fronts (1). We did not find any signifi- 
cant divergence in the viev/points of different trade union 
organizations. 


VII, 2 Responses of the trade unions about the problems faced 

by the industry have been summed up in Table 37, .Most of the 
leaders interviewed put the blame squarely on management and 
levelled charges of corruption and misuse of funds. Another 
important factor mentioned by most of the respondents was power 
shortage. Old machinery, underutilized capacity and high cost 
and poor quality of raw materials are other important factors 
affecting the working of the textile industry. 


VII, 3 View of the trade union leaders on upgradation, modern 

ization, amalgamation and voluntary retirement have been shown 
in Table 38. All the trade union leaders interviewed agreed 
to the need of technological upgradation. of the industry and 
replacement of old machinery. However, majority felt that it 
should be done gradually v/ith out involving retrenchment. At 
the same time 10 out of 14 leaders interviewed were strongly 
opposed to modernisation as they apprehended that it will lead 
to retrenchment of workers. Even sharper was their reaction 
against the move of amalgamation of mills and rationalisation 
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of work '.force as they saw in it nothing but an atteni'pt to 
reduce work force. 

VII,4 A greater diversity was, however, observed regarding 
the reactions to voluntary retirement scheme. Nine out of 14 
persons interviewed opined that the scheme was not in the 
interest of the workers, v/hile 4 felt it will adversely affect 
output also , The viev/ was also expressed that only workers in 
financial need for repaying old debts, marriage of daughter, 
etc,, may opt for such a scheme and hence may not be able to 
properly utilize it for their rehabilitation, 4 persons were 
totally against the scheme while two favoured it. The majority 
(8) extended conditional support. The major safeguard that 
trade unions want to have is the assurance that alternative 
employment should be provided to the v/orker or his dependent, 
if he opts for voluntary retirement. Some respondents suggest- 
ed payment of higher gratuity or salary for the remaining 
period as necessary inducement to the v^orkers for voluntary 
retirement. The need for associating trade unions in any 
programme of industrial restructuring was also emphasized by 
many, 

VII. 5 As one would expect trade ■unions are quite apprehen- 

sive about any programme of modernisation or restructuring having 
adverse employment consequences, though they are well aware 
of the problems created by technological obsolecenoe of the 
textile industry of Kanpur. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to make arrangements in advance for the economic rehabilitation 
of affected workers by providing alternative jobs or necessary 
support for self-employment. Such a programme is best carried 
out v/ith active participation of workers representatives at all 
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VIII. VIEWPOINT OF THE mUAGEHENT 


VIII. 1 As mentioned earlier 8 out of 9 working textile mills 
of Kanpur have "been nationalized. Their losses, however, have 
continued to increase even after nationalization,. Obsolete 
technology and lack of finances for modernization was pointed 
out as the most important problem of the industry by the mana- 
gement (Table 39). Labour trouble and lack of work culture 
was also mentioned by nearly all representatives of management 
interviewed. Among other important problems mentioned by the 
management ax'e pov/er shortage, shortage of working capital, 
high cost of rav/ materials and demand constraints,. 

VIII. 2 The m.anagement of all mills favoured modernization 
and replacement of old machinery to raise productivity. One 
interesting suggestion made v/as that the present plant and 
land should be sold and a completely new and mode,m plant 
should be set up in the baclward area, to which the present 
workers should oe shifted, 

VIII #3 The representritives of the menegeinent were uns-niinous 
in their opinion that the greatest hurdle in the process of 
structural change is the negative attitude of workers unions, 
who are resistant to all change. They generally complained 
of a lack of v/ork culture and the v/orkers’ unwillingness to 
accept the work norms prevailing in other centres. Existing 
government regulations make retrenchment or lay off extremely 
difficult. The management of all. the mills anticipate indu- 
strial relations problems due to redundancy caused by modern- 
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VIIl 4 The management of the textile mills favour a policy 
of golden handshake to reduce and nationalize the work force. 
The representatives of 5 out of 7 mills expressed their will- 
ingness to make arrangements for the retraining of v/orkers to 
acquaint them v/ith the new technology. 

IX. CONCLUDIIiG REMARKS 

IX.1 The state intervention in the form of nationalization 

of the sick textile mills has not succeeded in raaking these 
mills efficient and is proving quite costly. It would be in 
the best interest of allc one erred that these mills are made 
economically viable at the earliest. The basic problem of 
Kanpur textile industry has arisen due to the prolonged delay 
in diversification and modernization with the conseauence that 
the machinery has become obsolete and worn out, Ihis oppor- 
tunity should now be utilized for affecting complete moderniza- 
tion of plants rather than piecemeal replacement of machinery. 
The total cost of modernization would be quite large-something 
in the range of Rs.lOO crores. But it would be a far more 
prudent investment than suosidizing losses iii tne range of 
Rs,50 crores ner year. The setting up of one or two new and 
completely modern plants in the neighbouring oacto/ard districts 
of Kanpur dehat or Unnao should be, seriously considered. 

IX, 2 A well thought out and time bound* programme for indu- 

strial restructuring of textile industry should be prepared 
with the active participation of the, affected parties, nameBy,. 
the Central and the State Governments, , management, trade 
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imions and the financial institutions. Such a programme is 
best conceived v/ithin the framework of a perspective plan of 
industrial development of the Kanpur region as a whole. 

1X.3 A comprehensive policy package for rehabilitating the 
industry would be needed. Uninterrupted pov/er supply and proper 
arrai^ements for supply of raw materials can have an iittoediate 
impact on the working of the industry. Farmers of the area 
should be encouraged to grow cotton, as this area was once an 
important cotton growing region. Efficienc3r of management 
has to be toned up and a proper industrial relations climate 
has to be built up. VJorkers participation in management should 
be encouraged. 


IX. 4 Some reduction in work-force would appear unavoidable 

along with modernization and rationalization. The task may 
not appear on first sight as smooth as has occured in other 
centres like Ahmedabad in view of the greater militancy and 
multiplicity of the unions. However, the v.-orkers a.ad their 
leaders are well aware of the need for technological upgradation. 
They could be persuaded to accept modernization if adequate 
incentives are offered and arrangement for alternative employ- 
ment are made. Nearly one-third of the workers have shovm their 
willingness to accept voluntary retirement., A good number of 
them is near superannuation age, who can be retired by paying 
salary for the remaining period. Those in the age-group 44 - p5 
years should he provided financial assistance and guidance 


in setting up their own busine.-ss along vfith retirement bene- 
fits. For the middle aged and the young workers retraining 
and provision of alternative employment would appear to be 
the best alternatives. The overall grov/th of employment in 
the region has been fairly satisfactory and can accommodate 
the workers likely to become redundant. 
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Table- 1 s Deta il s of the Survey Design 


Industrial 

Group 


No. of No. of 


Total No. of 

No. of units workers workers 

units selected in the in sele- 

for wor- Group cted 

kers units 

survey 


No. of 

workers 

surveyed 


1. Cotton Textiles 12 

2. Footwear li 

3. Leather processing 45 

4. Iron and Steel 22 


5 

(41,7) 

10 

(71.4) 

5 

( 11 . 1 ) 

5 


23,141 13,051 

2,563 1,933 


2, 570 
1 . 40 2 


1,149 
Rll 


5 

( 1 . 

12 

(4.9) 

200 
(7. 


No te 
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Tabl e- 2 ; List o f Factories From wht dh 

Is Drav m 


SI • 
No. 

Name 

No. of v 7 or>cers 
sel ected 


Textile 


1. 

Atherton Cotton Mills 

25 

2. 

Cawnpore Textiles 

25 

3. 

Muir Mills 

25 

4. 

New Victoria. Mil Is 

25 

5. 

Swadeshi Mills 

25 


Footv/ear 


6. 

T A P C 0 

25 


Leather 


7. 

Pioneer Tannery 

25 


Iron & Steel 


8. 

Lax-nan Rolling Mills 

25 


200 
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Tabl e- 3 s Growt h of Po pulation and Wo rk inq Fo roe in 
Kanpu r " Aggl om e ra~tion ^ 


Item 


1961 


1971 


1981 


P ar c ent change 
1961-71 1971-81 
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Agglomeration By Indu 

strlal Category, 


1971 and 19817' 

Si. 
No • 

industrial Category 

Per cent 
Wo rks 

1971 

of Total 

1981 

Change in 
-■Per cent 
Share 

1 . 

■Cultivators 

2.03 

1 . 83 

-0 . 20 

2. 

Agricul'fcural Labourers 

1.32 

1.35 

•to, 03 

3. 

Livestock, Forestry, etc. 

0.48 

0 ,9l 

40.43 

4. 

Minina and Quarrying 

0.04 

0,07 

40.03 


_^tal_ Primary Sector 

3_.87 

4.16 

40,29 

5. 

Manufacturing, Processing etc. 34, 37 

36.17 

4 I • 80 


(a) Household Industry 

4.17 

3. 18 

-0.99 


(b) Non-Household Industrie 

30,20 

32.54 

42.34 

6. 

Construction 

1. 20 

2.26 

4 I.O 6 


WtS Secondary Seef-or 


_38._4^ 


7. 

Trade and Commerce 

20.93 

19,38 

-1.55 

8. 

Transport, Storage and. 

8. 60 

8.09 

-0.51 


communication 




9. 

Other Services 

31.01 

29.94 

-1.07 

■#: 

Ibtal Tertiary Sector 

60.54 

57.41 

t/;. : :-3.i^ 


Total workers 

loo. 00 

100.00 



Census of India 1971 and 1981, 


Source 
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Table-7 s Grow th of Organized Sector Bmplowt ent in 

Kanpur District By'^Fi ibl i c" ~an d Private "Sector^ 
19 8 3- 19 88. 


:r s) 

Private Sector 


Industrial 

Division 


Public S'ctor 


1983 1988 . Per cent igg.3 I988 Per cent 

Change 


0. Agriculture 
Hinting etc. 

1, Mining and 
Quarrying 

2«& 3 Manufacturing 

4. Electricity, Gas 
and Vvater 

5. Construction 

6. Wholesale and 
Retail trade 


and Communication 

8. Financing, in- 
surance, Real 
Estate Sc Business 
Se rvices 


Change 
1231 1437 16.73 






33804 

70761 

109. 33 

7 3541 

7467 

7571 

1,39 

237 

5882 

6445 

9.57 

4 39 

174 

185 

6.32 

4046 

126 28 

11938 

-5.46 

4 30 

12095 

15090 

24.76 

140 5 


225 

715 

3955 

419 


■54.94 
■ 5.06 

62.8 
-2. 25 


-28 


9 . Commun i 

Sr 


29 





of 

Gtowtb^ Factory In d 
I974-T5 to 1983-84 


Tabl 


in ICa npur R egion , 


Niomber 
1974- 1983’ 
7 5 84 


Numb e r 
T974-''‘19^3‘' 
7 5 84 


1179 


Note : Not available 

Figures in brackets show per cent to 

Sources Aimual Survey of Industries, Economic 
Division, State Planning Institute, L 
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Tsibl G 9 o 

Growth 

of Selected Industrial 

Aggregates 

for 

Kanpur 

District, 

1974-7 5 to 1? 

) 84-85 






YEAR 


No. of 
Factories 

No. of 
Workers 

Value of 
output * 
(Rs.laJchs) 

Value 
added * 
(Rs.LaJchs) 

1974-7 5 


566 

58,6 25 

10, 555,46 

2, 827.48 

1975-76 


547 

54,711 

10,488.05 

2, 264.64 

197 6-77 


565 

58,515 

12,942.44 

2, 396.57 

1977-78 


581 

59,964 

13,121.37 

2,7 54.29 

1978-79 


597 

63,435 

17,846.38 

2,96 2.08 

1979-80 


588 

63,284 

18,088.42 

4,074.50 

1980-81 


598 

63,700 

14,581.?2 

3,277. 29 

1981-82 


604 

63,820 

16,885,10 

3, 283.63 

198 2-83 


63 2 

63,142 

19,4 20.9 2 

2,441. 21 

1983-84 


606 

• i57,546 

17, 84 3. 28 

2,904.74 

1984 -85 


631 

57,696 

21,051.80 

3,943.98 


Note s At constant 1970-71 prices. 
Source ; /ffl nual Su r vey of Indastrie s 
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Table- 12; Econom c Indicators for Kanpur Text 11© 


Name 


1, Atherton Mills 
(N.T-.C., 1976) 


No. .of . No. of Profit or Loss 

^ ■workers™.-. . .. .spindles. ...™ j[jb.. lakha..)..-..-. 
1-. .0- 1986- 1986- Utili- 1980- 1986- 

81 87 87 zation 81 . 87 




2 . Cawnpore Textiles 
(B.I.C. , 1984) 

3. Elgin Mills (l&2) 
(B.I.C., 1981} 

4. Laxmi Ratan Mills 

iN.T.Co, 1976) 

5. Muir. Mills 
U'l'.lMC., 1965) 


1379 1613 39680 6^,03 _215. 05 -645. 58 
2144 2373 38504 66..47 4- 6l,87 -185.75 
7788 7933 100440 75. 23 -582.66 -1315.16 

2813 2500 40616 54.24-330.88-971.58 

4273 2986 61276 63,25 -102.01 -286.99 

3294 2704 42156 SS.oo -153.91 -646.93 


6. Ne'w Victoria Mills 
(N.T.C., 1974 j 

7. M-wadeshi Cotton Mills 4802 3375 69212 45.60 -277.76 -740,81 

(N.T.C. , 1978) 


Total 


26493 25484 391884 61.99 1600.40 4792,80 


Note s Figures in brackets sho-^^ theMnaiiagement and the year of 
nationalization. 

Source ; Records of the mills. 
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and Productivity Per Worker 


(fe.'OOO) 

lnves^d“Tra“i;i:Xue“’'^‘l3l^^^ 

pifeljDer Wkr. put per Wkr, per worker Per Worker 
nSFrer-Toi^-tee^rT;-^^^ feri^o'rS^ •Cur?i-‘T!31^- 
nt ■ ant nt ant nt ant nt ant 

prices prices prices prices prices prices prices prices 


years 


Source: Based upon Table 12 
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of Growth Per, Ainurn o £ Selected 
ll^.i^i. 5bl.es fo r Kan'pur Textile In dusttv"*! 

1974- 7 5 to 1983-84 ' ' 

Item Rote 'of Growt'n {P<3r cent per Annum) 

At current prices|At ”d>nstant Ptices 

1. No* of workers 
2* No* of Factories 

3, Invested Capital 

4, Value of output 

5, Value Added 

6, Net Income 

7, Invested capital par 

worker 

8* Value of output per 

worker 

9. Value Added per worker I.'OO (0,1362)* -0,27 ‘(0,0 364) * 

10, Net Income per worker -13,71 (0.7800)* -12,05 (0,6629)* 



Note j 1, Figures in brackets show T Statistic 


2, Figures with asterisk mark are not significant 
statistically. All other figures are significant 
at 5% level. 


8.06 (5*6468) 
6.94 (5. 6688) 
1,66 (0.2153)* 
13,98 (0.7594) 
7 . 02 ' (6'. 5690) 

5.97 (6.47 55) 


0.96 (1.7733) * 
-6.22 (2,4729) 
5.79 (4.3122) 
4.76 (2.3099) 
1.4 3 (0.1875)* 
14.65 (0.87 24)* 
4.81 (5.1787) 

3.71 (1.9210)* 
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Indust ryyise pistri^ut^ion of Respondents^By 
’Caste” arid" ReXieloF 


__ Hindu 

Upper "" Backwa- .1 
' cast rd cest 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


Industry ■ 
Group 


Muslim Others 


Cotton 


TOTAL 


arentheses show per cent to total 


Note 



Cotton Textile 


Iron 


total 


in Parentheses show per 


Note 
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Tatale-18; Industr y^Afise ; K-o. of ^wor kers and 
j^ori->v6r rs~^er_ Hffl se ’ 





Total 

__ .(Nos 

Weaker 

Depen- 

dent 

Ratio 

Industry Groups 

Workers 

Non-' 

W orkers 

Cotton Textile 

1 .52 

4.50 

6.02 

2.96 

Footwear 

1.16 

4.64 

5.80 

4.00 

Leather Processing 

1.56 

4.04 

5.60 

2.59 

Iron & Steel 

1 .16 

5.20 

4.36 ■ 

2.75 

Total 

1.44 

: 4.32 

5.76 

3.00 



vjnu^ 


VOKO 
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Table-21 


; Industrywise Distribution of Resoondent 
by ¥atlv e''T lace v------- . 




Industry Groups 

Migrants 

Non 

Migrants 

_ ( Nos . )_ __^ 

Daily 

Commu- 

ters 

Cotton Textile 

\ 69 

(55.20) 

54 

(43.20) 

2 125 

(1.60) (100.00) 

Foot-wear s 

■ - ' .5 : 

(20.00) 

20 

(80.00) 

V ^ , 25aa: 

(100.00) 

Leather Processing 

20 

(80.00) 

5 

(20.00) 

25 

(100.00) 

Iron & Steel 

,20’ 

(80.00) 

5 

(20.00) 

25 

(100.00) 

Total 

114 

(57.00) 

84 

(42.00) 

. 2 200 
(i;oo)(ioo.oo) 


Note - Figures in Parenthesis shov per cent to total. 
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Table -22 ; Indust rywise JSmployment 

Status of 

Respondents 



(Nos.) 

Industry Groups 

Permanent 

Temp orary 

Total 

Cotton Textiles 

113 

(90.40) ' 

12 

(9.60) 

125 

(100.00) 

Footwears 

22 

(88.00) 

3 

(12.00) 

25 

(100.00) 

Leather Processing 

21 

(84,00) 

4 

(16.00) 

25 

(100.00) 

Iron 8< Steel 

25 

(100.00) 


25 

(100.00) 

Total 

181 

(90,30) 

19 

200 

( 100. pq) 


Note - Figures in Parenthesis show per cent to total 
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Cotton 

Textile 


it he s is show per cent to tot al 


Note ; Fi 


es in 


x ndus trywise Distribution of 
Period‘ of 


(Nos.) 

TOTi.L 


Below 5-10 
5 Years 
Years 


10-15 15-25 

Years Years 


25-35 

Years 


Industry- 

Group 


^'ibove 

Years 


125 

0,-00 

! 

' 25 


03 13 03 d6 

(12.00) (52.00) (12.00) (24.00) 


. 25 

( 100 , 00 ) 


Leather 

Processing 


05 05 14 01 

(20.00) (20.00) (56.00) (4.00) 


25 

(ioi*oo) 


Iron bteel 






Inanstylse^^^ot vovkers^ Frequency,,, of 

tFob ciianSe 


4 total 


Industry 

Groups 


79 . 20 ) ( 1 6 , 80 ) ( 2 . 40 ) ( 1 . 60 ) 


Note 
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Table-25 s Inaustrywise Distribution of Respondents By 


Industry Groups ^qq' 


:otton Textile 


600 - 

900 


900U 

1100 


1100 - 

2000 


2000 

above 


(Nos* ) 


TOTAL 


14 79 31 1 125 

(11.18) (63.20) (24.80) (0.80) (100.00) 


Footwears 


18 7 

(72.00) (28,00) 


Leather processing 19 6 

(76.00) (24.00) 


Iron & Steel 


Total 


4 - 19 2 

( 16 . 00 ) ( 76 . 00 ) ( 8 . 00 ) 


25 

( 100 , 00 ) 

25 

( 100 . 00 ) 
25 , 

( 100 . 00 ) 


23 39 99 38 1 200 

(11 .50) (19.50)(49,50) (19.00) (0.50) (100.00) 


Note s Figures in parenthesis show per cent to total. 
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Table-26 s Iixdu s trywi se Avera^ .Monthly H ousehold 
Earnings (feTT 


Industry Group 

¥age ear- 
ning of T,he 
Respondents 

Other 

Household 

Earning. 

Total 

Household 

Earning 

Cotton Textile 

999.60 

(73.52) 

360,00 

(26.48) 

1359.60 

(100.00) 

Foot'wear 

1052.00 

(90.95) 

104.64 

(9.05) 

1156,64 

(100.00) 

Leather Processing 

530,00 

(75.19) 

' 174.88 

(24.81 ) 

704.88 

(100.00) 

Iron & Steel 

702.00 

(82.96) 

■ 144.20 

(17.04) 

846.20 

(100.00) 

Total 

910,00 

(76.59) 

278.22 

(23.41) 

1188.22 

(100.00) 


Note ; Figures in parenthesis sho^w per cent to total 
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Table~27 ; ■ Industr^wi^e^Per 

arid g xpen Hlt'uf e Per Mori tri 


(fe» ) 


1, ,» , -rt- 

Income 


Expendi 

ture _ 

pavings. 

Industry- 

Group 

Per Per 

Capita Household 

Per 

Capita 

Per .. 
Household 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

House- 

hold 

Cotton 

Textile 

225.39 

1359.60 

172.17 

1038.52 

53.22 

321.08 

Foot-wear 

199.42 

1156.64 

162.07 

940.00 

37.35 

216.64 

Leather 

Processing 

125.87 

704.88 

103.93' 

582.00 

21.94 

122.88 

Iron & Steel 

194.08 

846.02 

145.10 

632,60 

48.98 

213.42 

Total 

207.01 

1188.20 

160.00 

918.40 

47.01 

269.80 


Table-28 ; Distribute on pf _ Responde nt s By_ Their Opini on 
About TechnolopiicS Charge ' 


( i^OS . ) 


Industry Groups 

Favour 

Don't 

Favour 

Total 

Cotton Textile 

1 06 

(84.80) 

19 

. (15.20) 

125 

(100,00) 

Footv/ear 

5 

(20.00) 

20 

(80.00) 

25 

(100.00) 

Leather Processing 

23 

(92.00) 

2 

(8.00) 

25 

(100.00) 

Iron & Steel 

17 

(68.00) 

8 

(32.00) 

25 

(100.00) 

Total 

151 

(75.50) 

49 

(24.50) 

200 

(100.00) 

Note s Figures in 

parenthesis show 

per cent to 

t otal . 


Table -29 


Di stri buW. on 
i\b'out' 


of 


on( 

H^iremehT 


on 


(Nos, ) 


Industry Groups 

Willing 

Not 

Willing 

Total 

Cotton Textile 

43 

(b4,40) 

82 

(65.60) 

125 

(100.00) 


8 

(32.00) 

17 

(68.00) 

(100.00) 

Leather Processing 

15- 

(60.00) 

10 

(40.00) 

' 25 

(100.00) 

Iron & Steel 

5 . 

(20.00) 

20 

(80.00) 

(100.00) 

Total 

71 ^ 
(35.50) 

129 

(64.50) 

200 

(100.00) 


Note - Figures in parenthesis shO’A’ per cent to total 
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Table-32 j Pi stribu felon of Respo.nd_^ jfcs_glL P . B X Q3 : 2S _ 

Aboufe Taking up Anofeher Job Affee_i LLeavl^ 
The Present: Job 

(Nos,) 


inciistry Groups 

interested 

Not 

In fee rested 

Total 

Cotton Textile 

100 

(80.0) 

25 

(20.0) 

125 

(100.00) 

Footwear 

22 

(88.0) 

3 

(12.0) 

25 

(100.00) 

Leather Processing 

24 

(96.0) 

1 

(4.0) 

25 

(100.00) 

I ron Sc Steel 

25 

(loo.o) 

“ ■ 

25 

(100.00) 

Tbtal 

171 

(85,5) 

29 

(14.5) 

200 

(100,00) 


; Figures in parenfehesis show per cenfe feo feofeal 


Note 
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Table 36 : Distribution of Respondents 

by Amount of 

Investment 

and'Tj over riment ^ 

Assistant Required, for 



(Per Cent) 

Amom t of inve s tihen t 
Required (Rs , ) 

"Own cSTt'ri^ 
but ion 

Government 

Assistance 

Total In- 
vest menb 
Required _ 

Nil 

4.17 

12.50 

- 

Upto 5,000 

3.62 


_ 

5,000 - 10,000 

26.09 

10.32 

2.78 

10,000 - 15,000 

31 .88 

19.84 

5.56 ^ 

15,000-20,000 

12.32 

26.98 

11 ,81 

20,000 - 25,000 

9.42 

17.46 

13.19 

25,000-40,000 

13.77 

20.46 , 

42 f .36 

Above 40,000 

2.90 

4.76 

24.30 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

Average (Rs.) 

12,552 

15,885 ' 

28,438 
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Table 37 : Responses of Trade Union Leaders 

Ab out _ the_ 

Problems 

Faced by Textile Industry 

Problems 

Responses 
~‘FoT“*~" l^rcen^ 

1. Underutilization of Capacity 

4 

28.6 

2. Power Shortage 

8 

5741 

3. High Cost of Raw Material ■ 

5 

35.7 

4. Old Machinery 

5 

35.7 

5. Mismanagement 

8 

57.1 

6, Incompetent Staff 

4 

28.6 

7. Corruption 

5 

35.7 

8, Heavy Expenditure on Officials 

1 

7.1 

9. Labour Shortage 

1 

7.1 

10, Poor vv or ker “Management Relations 

1 

7.1 



Note ; Total Number of Respondents is 14. 
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Table 38 : Respon ses of Tra de Unio n Leaders About Up^r adatlon 

ll^ R^s^^ ization "V ol-u nlT ary Retiremen t Scheme *'^"”' 


Issue 


1 . Tech.nology/t''iach.inery Should be upgraded; 

(a) At once 

(b) Gradually 

2, Modernization of Plants will be lead to 
Problems of Industrial Relations: 

(a) Yes 

(b) No 

3. Unions are opposed to amalgamation and 
Rationalisation of Units: 

(a) Strongly opposed 

(b) Accept without retrenchment 

(c) Not Aware 

4, Opinion about Voluntary Retirement Scheme: 

(a) Not in the interest of workers 

(b) Will adVversely affect production 

(c) Onljr V/orkers in Financial distress 
will opt for it 

(d) Don't favour the scheme 

(e) Favour the Scheme 

(f) Favour the Scheme with -conditions 

(i) Alternative Jobs to workers or 
dependents 

(ii) Payment of Double Gratuity 

(iii) Payment of Salary for remaining 
period 

(iv) Immediate Payment of Retirement 
benefits 


Responses 
No. Percent 


4 

10 


10 

4 


12 

1 


9 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

6 

2 


28.6 
71 .4 


71.4 

28.6 


85.7 

7.1 

7.1 

64.3 
28.6 

28.6 

28.6 

14.3 
57.1 

42.9 

14.3 

14.3 
7.1 


Note : Total Number of Respondents is 14, 
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Table 39 « Dist ri butip n of the Opinipn of Managem ent About the 
ProbTe~QS "~l%*ced" 'by ’l:h TeBc Tile "industry T^'^Raak 







(N 

os , ) 


Problems 

1st 

Iind 

Illrd 

IVth 

Lov/er 

Total 

1. 

Shortage of Finance 

3 


1 

1 

2 

7 

2. 

Shortage of Working 

Capital 


1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

5. 

Obsolete Technology 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

7 

4, 

Labour Trouble 

- 

2 . 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5. 

Power Shortage 

- 

1 

. 2 

- 

3 

6 

6, 

Problem of Raw Material 

1 

1 


- 

1 

3 

7. 

Demand Constraint 



1 

1 

2 

4 


